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Here's  an  unusual  picture  of  winter  sports  that  comes  to  us  by  way  of 
our  Washington  correspondent  —  G-men  on  skis  --  or  ski-men  on  the  job.  The 
G-men  this  time  are  from  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau.     And  what  are  they 
doing  on  skis?    They  are  measuring  snow  to  predict  the  water  supply  for  western 
farmers . 

But  wait  —  I'll  read  this  news  exactly  as  it  comes  from  our  Washington 
letter-writer.     She  says:     "While  winter  snows  fall  in  the  high  mountains  of 
the  West,  weather  men  are  planning  the  most  extensive  snow  measurements,  since 
this  way  of  determining  irrigation  water-supplies  was  first  attempted  more  than 
30  years  ago. 

"The  job  has  its  dangers,     Observers  travel  in  oairs  on  skis  or  snow- 
shoes,  taking  readings  at  soots  marked  during  summer  months.     One  man,  blinded 
by  wind  and  snow,  fell  30  feet  into  an  abandoned  mine  pit,  but  lived  to  tell 
about  it.     When  snow  is  loose  and  they  must  break  a  trail,   thev  follow  a  relent- 
less schedule,  the  leader  becoming  the  follower  every  15  minutes.     When  snow  is 
firm  and  the  path  downhill,  a  pace  is  set  through  timber  and  over  rocky  slopes 
that  often  leads  to  sprawling  falls. 

"More  than  160  new  routes  have  been  selected  and  marked  this  vear  under 
the  general  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering  in  Wyoming, 
Colorado,   Idaho,  Nevada,  and  Oregon.     Prior  to  this  year  292  snow  lines  had 
been  established  in  these  States  and  in  Utah  and  California,  most  of  the  read- 
ings being  taken  by  forest  rangers  for  Weather  Bureau  forecasts.  Eventually 
it  will  be  possible  to  forecast  water  supplies  for  all  irrigation  areas  which 
get  their  water  from  mountain  run-off. 

"The  Weather  Bureau,   a  pioneer  in  snow  surveys,  has  reorganized  its 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs  station  in  Yellowstone  Park  and  is  experimenting  with  snow- 
measuring  apparatus,  with  the  hope  of  developing  a  gage  that  will  make  a  true 
catch  of  snow.     Such  a  gage  would  add  to  the  knowledge  of  mountain  snowfall, 
and  while  it  might  not  entirely  supplant  the  survey  method  of  measurement,  it 
would  make  a  large  number  of  courses  unnecessary  and  therebv  lessen  labor  and 
expense  now  required  in  making  satisfactory  measurements. 

"Snow  readings  are  made,  as  far  as  possible,  after  the  last  heavy  winter 
snow    but  before  spring  melting  begins.     The  dates  are  about  the  first  of  March, 
April,  or  May,  depending  on  latitude  and  altitude.     Sometimes  two  measurements, 
a  month  apart,  are  made." 
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Our  correspondent  goes  on  to  say:     "The  next  news  item  I  have  offers  a 
suggestion  for  the  meat  for  your  next  game  dinner.     And  it  comes  from  the 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey.     But  it's  a  dee"D  secret  from  the  wife  of  one  of 
these  "biologists.     The  story  goes  that  he  was  returning  from  an  inspection  trip 
in  the  muskrat  areas  of  Delaware  and  carried  to  his  Washington  home  some  meat 
which  he  called  'marsh  rata  "bit.  '     His  wife  cooked  the  meat  and  found  it  an  inter- 
esting delicacy.     But  the  biologist  never  explained  to  her  that  'marsh  rabbit' 
was  just  a  fancy  name  for  muskrat. 

"Tastes  and  opinions  differ  on  this  matter  of  muskrat  for  human  food. 
In  some  parts  of  the  East  and  Middle  West  you  can  buy  muskrats.     In  the  retail 
markets  of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Wilmington  and  other  cities,  muskrats  are 
on  the  market  from  about  the  middle  of  December  to  the  middle  of  March,  and  sell 
as  'marsh  rabbits,'  but  no  attempt  is  made  to  conceal  the  fact  that  they  are 
really  muskrats.     Many  well-to-do  people  buy  and  enjoy  them,  as  well  as  people 
who  seldom  indulge  in  high-priced  game.     Of  course,   these  animals  are  trapped 
primarily  for  their  pelts,  but  after  they  are  skinned  the  additional  labor  of 
preparing  the  meat  for  market  is  so  slight  that  it  can  sell  at  a  low  cost." 

Here's  another  food  news  note  from  our  correspondent ' s  letter.  She 
writes:     "If  you  like  sea  food,  you'll  be  glad  to  hear  that  poor  shrinro  seldom 
reaches  the  can  now.     The  officials  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  say  that 
when  you  buy  canned  shrimp,  you  can  be  almost  sure  it  is  clean,  truthfully 
labeled,  and  in  a  full-^weight  can.     Why?    Because  nowadays  most  of  the  700>000 
cases  of  shrimp  packed  in  the  United  States  this  season  was  put  uo  under  Federal 
inspection. 

"As  you  probably  know,   shrimp  canning  is  an  industry  of  the  Gulf  and 
South  Atlantic  States.     The  packers  of  this  sea  food  pav  for  Federal  inspection 
but  the  Government  offers  the  service  to  all  those  in  the  business  who  request 
it.    Before  June  193^ >  when  the  sea-food  amendment  to  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
passed,  much  unfit  canned  shrimp  went  out  on  the  market.     Now,  by  request  of 
the  shrimp  men,   inspectors  examine  and  inspect  all  premises,   equipment,  methods, 
materials,   containers,  and  labels  from  the  fishing  boat  to  the  processed  can. 

"TIip  9~-a-food.  amendment  authorizes  an  optional  inspection  service  like 
this  for  ail  kinds  of  sea  food,  but  the  shrimp  canners  are  the  only  ones  who 
have  take  1.1  advantage  of  the  service  so  far.  " 

The  last  bit  of  news  coming  from  Washington  today  is  about  that  familiar 
bird,  the  crow.     It  comes  from  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey.     Our  correspon- 
dent reports  it  this  way:     "Probably  you  know  that  some  States  are  now  offering 
a  bounty  on  the  crow.     But  the  amount  of  the  bounty  depends  on  where  he  loses 
his  head.     Although  the  crow  is  supposed  to  be  smart,  his  head  is  only  worth  a 
nickel  in  Delaware.     If  he  loses  his  head  in  Ohio,  it  is  worth  more.     There  the 
bounty  on  crows  is  25  cents  each.     Crows  killed  in  Virginia  between  April  first 
and  September  thirtieth  bring  15  cents  each.     In  Nebraska  the  bounty  rate  is  10 
cents.    A  State  statute  permits  Oklahoma  county  commissioners  to  offer  a  5_cent 
bounty.     Even  crow  eggs  have  their  price  in  some  parts  of  the  country.     Crow  eggs 
in  lots  of  10  or  more  have  a  bounty  of  5  cents  in  Indiana. 

"Well,  you  can  learn  the  details  of  these  bounties  paid  by  States  for 
crows  in  a  leaflet  recently  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survev  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington. 

"Good-bye,"  says  our  correspondent,   "that's  all  the  news  I  have  for  you 
this  week  but  I'll  be  sending  vou  some  more  for  next  Saturday." 


